SPRINGS

the summit is cleared. It is eminently the hunter's
spring. I do not know whether or not the foxes
and other wild creatures lap at it, but their pursuers
are quite apt to pause there to take breath or to eat
their lunch. The mountain-climbers in summer
hail it with a shout. It is always a surprise, and
raises the spirits of the dullest. Then it seems to
be born of wildness and remoteness, and to savor of
some special benefit or good fortune. A spring in
the valley is an idyl, but a spring on the mountain
is a genuine lyrical touch. It imparts a mild thrill;
and if one were to call any springs "miracles," as
the natives of Cashmere are said to regard their
fountains, it would be such as these.

What secret attraction draws one in his summer
walk to touch at all the springs on his route, and
to pause a moment at each, as if what he was in
quest of would be likely to turn up there? I can
seldom pass a spring without doing homage to it.
It is the shrine at which I oftenest worship. If
I find one fouled with leaves or trodden full by cat-
tle, I take as much pleasure in cleaning it out as a
devotee in setting up the broken image of his saint.
Though I chance not to want to drink there, I like
to behold a clear fountain, and I may want to drink
next time I pass, or some traveler, or heifer, or
milch cow may. Leaves have a strange fatality for
the spring. They come from afar to get into it.
In a grove or in the woods they drift into it and
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